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READY FOR THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN 




































DESIGNED 
AND MADE By 
WHitinG M'e'c Co 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE, THAT OF STERLING #5, 


z 


ALL OF OUR GOODS BEAR THE ABOVE TRADE-MARK, 
PHEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM PALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


be VIGILANT,” 
To the owners of the * VicILant,””’ from the 

New;York YACKT CLus, to commemorate her victory over 

the «* Valkyrie,’ in defense of «* America’s” Cup, 1893. 

The 19th Century woman has assert- 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
She 


an 


to go to work to obtain them. 
When 


ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 


begins with her health. 


when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- 
ing to be laid up from either work 
or pleasure, she at once applies an 
A.utcock’s Porous PLasrer and goes 


right on with her duties, knowing that 





she can safely rely upon the ALLCOCK’s 
to take care of the trouble. 

And when she asks for an ALLcock’s Porous P aster, and the druggist 
tries to sell her something “just as good as ALLCockK’s,” she goes elsewhere, for 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
TRUNKS, BAGS, 
DRESS SUIT 
CASES 


‘61 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
7or Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK. 





KNOX 








the yentle spertsman's 
illustrated magazine, 


GAMELAND ire pen 


and waters, Yearly, §1; three trial numbers, a5 cents | 


Address Gameland, 1267 Broadway, New York 
N USED ONTHIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN C2 






NEW YORK. * 





at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superior excellence of material. Knox’ estab- 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for 
Gentlemen and Ladies. . 

Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St., N. Y 


RUINART 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 
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STERLING 


HITTING MFG CO 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Hopexins & Honckins 


Tanons ane Brescnes Maxers, 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Waldorf” 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin. 


$3.00. 


Imported Russia Leather, 


$4.00. § 
Every pair warranted. 


Send your size,and we will 
ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Lemple Court,) 
New YORK. 
Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 
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CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. : 
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A NEW LUXURY. 

Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted 
resort near Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased 
to learn that ROSBACH, the favorite table water 
there, is now procurable here from the American 
epresentative of the Spring. 

THE ROSBACH AND FRANZ JOSEF COMPANY, 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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N NE POPULAR 


WEIG 


Are the Best in Design, Material, Workmanship and Finish. 
$100 to $135. 
Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett ‘‘ clincher’ or Palmer Tire. 
SEND FOR HANDSOME CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of the Remington 
Fire Arms, of World-wide reputation, 


313-315 Broadway, New } 


———— Phoesnx 
closntance Compas 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New YO 





THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING CoO., 
1o EAST 15TH STREET 


(PROFIT SHARING.) 
Fink HAND-MADE INFANTS’ CLOTHING, COATS 
AND DRESSES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRLS. 
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IN LUCK 
She is the latest reigning belle, She's rich in her own right, as well; 
She's bewitching, she's divine; And best of all, she’s mine! 
James G. Burnett 
285 











T was settled long ago that a young 
unmarried woman can only accept 
flowers, bonbons or a book from 

a@ young man. Inthe south there is 

much more latitude, but, then, Society 

there has always been charming, but 

slightly unconventional. Has the Code 

—that unwritten law of etiquette—ever 
decided the extent of what men should receive 
from women? There is a certain set of young 
men in New York who are spoiled. They seem 
to consider that they can receive any and every- 
thing from the fair sex simply as tokens of the 
homage they deserve. ‘They are in demand and 
women must pay for the privilege. To paya 
dinner or a dance call is out of the question. 
To send even a flimsy bit of pasteboard by mail 
is too much of an effort. New York is so large, 
they argue, and it is such a bore. Even if they 
have a certain calling they always find time to 
get up from the Street by five o’clock and to 
lolltwo hours before dinner at their club win- 
dows. This, however, is mild, and could even be 
overlooked, but there is another phase introduced 
by men who consider themselves and who are 
considered smart. They allow women to pay for 
them ; to settle hotel and dinner bills; to pay 
for suppers or for luncheons at Delmonico’s or 
the Waldorf. They accept everything offered 
them—jewelry, handsome appointments for their 
room and toilet table and, more to their shame, 
even wearing apparel. There is an instance of 
a certain young man, well known in New York, 
who allowed a generous-hearted woman, a stran- 
ger here, not only to pay for all his meals during 
her stay at a certain hotel, but also to settle for 
visits to the theatre, a box at the opera to which 
he had invited a number of mutual friends. He 
even hinted so sadly about financial depression, 
the state of the Street and the hard-heartedness 
of a certain haberdasher that, as a parting 
tribute, he was presented with a dozen shirts and 
any number of handsome ties. Widows and 
women who are unprotected are the keenest 
sufferers in this regard. A widow especially is 
the prey of this type of man. He dines with 
her, goes to the play or on numerous little excur- 
sions, asks others to join them, and has not the 
decency even to offer to pay the cab or the ele- 
vated road fares. 


Wo summers ago, at Newport, a wealthy 

I young bachelor had a cottage in which 
he entertained large house parties. A 
number of these Society sponges were on his vis- 
iting list. They ran up bills at the different shops 
where he dealt, rang and called for cabs at all 
hours of the day and night and charged them to 
him, absented themselves from meals and never 
intimated to their host whether they would be at 
home or not, changed the hours for luncheon and 
dinner to suit their convenience and ordered what 
they chose from his steward. These were not 
only men, but women also, all equally well 
known in Society. They repeated the same 
offenses at another house at Lenox as soon as 
they were through with Newport. Their host, 
good-naturedly, made light of the matter. There 
was, in this particular instance, no reason for 
their condescension, as they had no better social 
oosition than that of the man at whose house they 
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were guests, and their only excuse was, 
‘© Oh, he is rich and can afford it.”’ It 
is rarely that any one takes into con- 
sideration the woes of the wealthy, 
who frequently have as much to con- 
tend with as those poor in pocket, 
with the further added sorrow of re- 
ceiving no sympathy. 


Ne often wonders why it has never occurred 
to a reduced gentlewoman, with the small- 
est possible capital and a few friends 

who could render her certain assistance, to open 
an intelligence office for the hiring of first-class 
domestics. The outlay would be very small 
financially. Fifty or one hundred dollars could 
start the enterprise with a boom. Applications 
for positions from servants would only be con- 
sidered when the best reference from past em- 
ployers of the very best standing could be sub- 
mitted. The enterprise would be more of an 
exchange than an intelligence office. Friends 
leaving for the summer could send their domes- 
tics to this bureau and be assured that they 
would obtain the very best of situations. Then 
one would read no more the inevitable adver- 
tisement, ‘‘ Lady going abroad seeks place for 
her maid, etc.”’ 


Sie office itself could be prettily fitted up 


and the place be so unlike the dirty in- 

telligence offices in which housekeepers 
are forced to wait until they find what they wish 
that it would be a pleasure instead of a pain to 
go there. The servant question is now most 
serious. Good servants are at a premium. Large 
establishments like those of the Vanderbilts and 
Mrs. William Astor and others frequently in- 
trust the selection of servants to secretaries or 
stewards. Even in these cases intelligence offices 
are liberally patronized and sometimes batches of 
five to ten servants chosen atatime. <A peculiar 
feature of this problem is that reliable men ser- 
vants are not as difficult to obtain as women. 
The only drawback to the men is their disposi- 
tion to drink. The best men are English, 
Germans, and French, and Austrians, and Irish- 
men coming in the order named for selection. 


the difficulty experienced by people liv- 


ing at Lenox to obtain women servants 


A Peculiar phase of this servant question is 


for the season. These “helps” are perfectly 
willing to remain all summer, but nothing can 
induce them to stay through October unless 
their wages are doubled. In several estab- 
lishments at Lenox where the heads of houses 
are people of enormous wealth this, for the last 
four seasons, has been resorted to in order to 
avoid any disarrangement, but it has worked a 
great hardship upon others who have only mod- 
erate means or whose fortunes do not figure 
in the many millions. There must be some 
United States law which will bind a servant for 
a certain time, and if this could be discovered 
or put into practice much discomfort and un- 
pleasantness would be avoided. That delightful 
servants’ fair, which is the mainstay of so many 
comic operas of the genre of Martha and The 
Chimes, would be welcomed in these practical 
workaday times. 
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**PRONT VIEW OF EFFECTIVE COSTUME ™ 


FROM CORNELIUS 


NE of the most effective costumes I 
have seen lately so pleased me that I 
have had both a front and back view 

of it drawn, and it may be considered as the 
very latest “‘creation.’’ It is a toilette for the 
casino, which has the skirt and sleeves of black 
satin, a scarf of black jetted tulle forming a 
bolero at the back parting at the shoulders in 
front to meet at the waist and falling to the 
bottom of the skirt. The front of the corsage, 
which is heart-shaped, and the revers of the 
sleeves are of white satin covered with lace. 
White Louis xvi. silk with shaded stripes 
starting on the shoulders and passing under- 
neath the arms finishes in a belt the whole 
width of the stuff and falls in a sish to the 
bottom of the skirt. The hat is a large corn- 
color straw trimmed with black feathers and 
a coronet of roses. A bunch of roses is in 
front close to the hair. You may remember 
my feeble objection to the use of birds to trim 
hats and the terrible setback I at once re- 
ceived. Well, not only are birds used greatly 
for this purpose, but I actually saw a hat 





BACK VIEW OF ABOVE 


VOGUE 


trimmed with six different birds triumphantly 
worn by one of the very swellest of the leaders 
of fashion here on her way to the races last 
Sunday. 

For the country a gown of coral mousse- 
line de soie is shown in the drawing. The 
whole ofthe corsage and the skirt to the hip 
line are very finely gathered ; the skirt falling 
from the last gather in a flounce. The belt is 
black satin with a large bow and two ends, 
which reach to the bottom of the skirt, black 
satin collar; the sleeves are very bouffant and 
come only to the elbow and are met there by 
long tanned gloves. Large sulphur-colored 
fancy straw hat trimmed with roses shading 
from deep ruby to pale pink, and bows of 
ruby satin. The artist has seen fit to por- 
tray the inhabitant of this costume on the 
sands at the sea shore. I venture to suggest 
that it will promptly get “stringy ” and look 
‘¢ straggled*’ and “draggled.”” On the other 
hand, it would be just the thing for Tuxedo 
or Lenox in America or Aix-les-Bains, Spa 
or Vichy here in France. 

I proniised some yachting costumes and 
send one herewith. It is of blue linen striped 
with mauve; the bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with a broad band of white linen 
embroidered with large mauve anchors ; the 
collaret and volants of the sleeves are of white 
linen; the belt is of black satin shaped like 
those worn by the Brittany fisherwomen and 
buttoned at the back. White straw sailor hat 
with black band. 

As shown in the drawing this costume is 
not complete, as there should be a linen plas- 
tron to protect the neck from the sun. As a 
matter of fact the costume was made for a 
lady whose only yachting trips consist in tak- 
ing the train to Bougival and dining there on 
the terrace on the banks of the Seine. But 
with the amendment I have proposed, or some- 
thing like it, the costume is, I think, a very 
pretty one. (See page 294 for costume.) 

A very agreeable surprise awaited me on 
my return home to dinner last night in the 
shape of a letter from a good friend of mine, 
one who ** knows, you know.” I think it best 
to give youthe translation of the whole of her 
letter. 

«¢ Dear Cornelius: I send you the results 
of my visits made in order to replenish my 
wardrobe, which may interest your friends in 
America. I saw some pretty waists made of 
glace taffeta covered with black mousseline 
de soie gathered from the neck to the waist. 
This genre is also made in glacé silk covered 
with mousseline de soie or very thin black 
birége, ..ot gathered, but put on flit. The 
eftect of this transparency, I find, is in the 
best taste, so Paquin is making me a gown of 
changeable ruby and ivory glace silk, the cor- 
sage being covered with black mousseline de 
soie, and the skirt, which is perfectly plain, 
having a deep ruffle of mousseline de soie at- 
tached to ruby satin belt. 

‘© The double skirt is little py little gaining 
ground. Some are made in a great point in 
front, finishing at the back about one foot 
from the belt. In thin tissues these are very 
griceful, having the second skirt plaited bat 
shape. 

«¢ Ombrelles (parasols) covered with mousse- 
line de soie or lace are used only for driving. 
For promenades silk, taffeta and, above all, 
moiré, are preferred. The favorite colors are 
sky blue, rose geranium, mauve and white ; 
they are very little trimmed, having at most a 
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little lace or insertion; the handles are beau- 
tiful in Saxe or cut glass mounted on bamboo. 
Something entirely new is the straw parasol. 
The straw, which is very fine, is loosely 
braided, making a tissue like a coarse tulle ; 
this is lined with very transparent silk of any 
shade; around the edge is a fringe of straw 
and a little of silk like the lining. Reticules, 
so convenient for the country and for ocean 
bathing, are made of this same straw tissue.” 

I shall thank my fair correspondent, and I 
feel most particularly pleased because she 
confirms what I have already told you about 
parasols, and I shall do my best to encourage 
her to *¢ do so some more.” 





** COSTUME OF CORAL MUUSSELINE DE SOIR” 


I noticed a very pretty costume worn by a 
little boy about six years old which was in 
brown linen—a Scotch rig with the kilt, the 
jacket and the bonnet (which had a quill on 
it). His little legs were bare and he had 
brown shoes and socks to match. I suppose 
that before long the bare legs will also match 
the costume, especially if this simply delicious 
weather continues. Cornelius. 

Paris, 18 May, 1894 


HER FORGIVENESS 


Lank! Clank! The ring of his feet, 
+ booted and spurred, resounded on the 
rocky ledge. He was not used to 
marching and his gun lay heavy on his shoul- 
der. 

Keene Judd, the condemned man, waiting 
his execution behind the bars of the im- 
promptu jail, saw with pleasure not unmixed 
with amusement that the sentinel now and then 
changed the gun’s position and marched with 
the weapon on his left side. 

There was no lamp or candle in the narrow 
room and Keene didn’t often lie awake, but 
to-night he could not sleep. His prison was 
the upper story of the small log house and 
there was no torch, so he crept to the win- 
dow, it the slit in the wall could be called a 
window, and looked out. Since the day his 
sentence was pronounced his chains had been 
removed and he had been made as comforta- 
ble as circumstances permitted. Vigilance 
over him had not, however, been relaxed. 

The Northern engineers, who had seized 
justice in their own hands, captured Keene 








and lodged him here in their own camp, had 
enough of that popular compound known as 
sand in their make-up to carry through the 
thing that they had undertaken. All day 
long and all night long an armed man walked 
the narrow ledge of the hillside on which the 
trappers had thrown the little hut as wasps 
build their nests on the surface of a side wall. 
To-night Keene watched him as he paced the 
length of the prison, watched the figure re- 
verse itself and begin again the patient, per- 
sistent promenade. 

Presently the guard looked up, aware by 
instinct that the prisoner’s eyes were upon 
him, and as he did so met Keene’s steady 
gaze. A look of resolution passed into his 
young features; he nodded, and the con- 
demned man nodded back again. 

‘It air a fine night,” called out Keene, 
‘but it air not a night for sleepin’. Iam a 
far good sleeper, but not of moonlight nights. 
Ef you air sleepy now, supposin’ we swap 
places. You come up here en have a nap en 
let me keep guard. You air young, you see, 
en need sleep more’n I do.”’ 

John Young laughed cordially in response 
to Keene’s guffaw, but he kept up his regular 
tread. 

‘<I can’t sleep in the moonlight, either,’ 
he called back, “ though it’s mighty civil in 
you to offer to give me the chance. They 
tell me it’s unlucky.” 

He halted in front of the window, and as 
he did so the thought of how Admiral Byng 
took his accustomed dose for the scurvy the 
morning of his execution. On Friday, Keene 
was to die, and this was Wednesday night, 
but it wasn’t worth while to try to laugh him 
out of his prenatal and hereditary opinions. 

‘It air unlucky ?*’ said Keene with empha- 
sis. He had come forward and was leaning 
against the hastily constructed bars. The 
engineers trusted their prisoner to the vigi- 
lance of the guard rather than to the security 
of the hut. Its single down-stairs room had a 
dirt floor and no window, so they lodged 
Keene in the upper story and slept in their 
own camp under canvas about fifty yards 
away, under the lee of the hill. 

‘<I guess the idea that it’s unlucky,” said 
John, “came from your not being able to see 
straight in the moonlight. You can’t tell 
your dog from your bird sometimes till you’ ve 
fired and heard him howl. The fact is, it 
does make things look out of proportion. 
Now, this isn’t a very interesting place by day- 
light, just the crooked red road on the edge 
of the precipice and the mountains piled up 
all about it, but to-night it’s like—well—well, 
I don’t know what it is like. If I had been 
blindfolded Commencement Night and spirited 
here, and then suddenly pushed the bandages 
off, I'd think I was in—-—’”’ 

No, words failed him to say where he'd 
think he was; even the names and mental 
pictures of places he had become acquainted 
with in those four years of study and acquis- 
ition of various forms of knowledge commem- 
orated in his sheepskin suggested no likeness 
to any other spot. 

It might have been created that night for 
him and Keene. The sky, far lighter than the 
earth, gleamed witha blue pallor; the moon, 
a globe of yellow, threw long splashes of light 
across the eastern heavens like the light in the 
tail of a comet, or the rays of a magic lantern, 
not mingling with the surface color, but cut- 
ting across it as a rushing river cuts through 


VOGUE 


a plain. On the hillside the trees grew in 
mass, heavy and dark, but spurs of white rock 
jutted out at intervals, making rents in the 
sombre green garment. Above, and on every 
side, the circling hills rested as billows rest on 
the crest of the waves, their blue was the blue 
of a vapor and unreal as things look in the 
mists of fluctuating shadows; his own, as he 
caught a glimpse of it, was an armed giant at 
whose spectre he started back, listening with 
quick heart beats. For the engineers knew 
that at no “moment was Keene secure. Bar- 
ring the wives, sweethearts and parents of the 
men whom the freebooter had ‘‘ got even 
with,” to use his own expression, the Tennes- 
see mountaineers were not grateful for the 
foreign interference which was to rid the Gap 
settlement of its tyrant. Keene was the most 
popular man inthe district and at any hour, 
now that his execution was close at hand, a 
rescue might be attempted. John felt in his 
pocket for the whistle whose shrill call would 
wake his companions sleeping over there in the 
clump of pines. There were only eight of 
them, and they had come to prospect for a 
railroad, not to execute lynch law, but they 
found that Keene Judd objected to their pro- 
posed peaceful employment. 

One morning they received by one of his 
henchmen an _ illy-spelt letter in Keene’s 
labored chirography, ordering them to quit or 
die; but the engineers preferred the middle 


course. They stayed on and warned him 
they should do the killing if the Gap settle- 
ment was suffering from a surplus population. 
When one of their corps, a young fellow 
from Louisville, was found dead a few days 
afterward, shot through the heart, they set out 
to keep their word. Their opportunity came 
rather unexpectedly, and not in the manner 
most pleasing to adventurous spirits. It was 
of a Sunday morning, a still October day 
flooded with sunshine, and Keene was saunter- 
ing down the road, a bunch of red berries 
stuck in his soft gray hat, and dressed in his 
Sunday suit of blue jeans and long cowhide 
boots. He was going to see his sweetheart 
and unarmed, doing his killing, that day at 
least, with his blue eyes and smooth tongue. 
But the engineers could not afford to wait 
for the wily and popular hero to get himself 
in fighting gear. Keene was a difficult sub- 
ject, as the photographers say, and would 
have to be taken on the snap, or not at all. 
The engineers walked up to him in a body 
and he threw up his hands. They were empty ; 
so were his boot legs, his pockets, his coat- 
tails and his sleeves. The capturers walked 
him in their midst into their camp ; heard his 
laconic statement that he “ reckoned his time 
had come,”’ and sentenced him to be hanged 
within ten days, without evidence, except the 
gaps in various households which, it was 
known, were occasioned by a difference 





THINGS BETTER LEFT 
‘I'm going to make water-color sketches of those family photographs. 


MISS ANTIQUA ; 
sister; she was mersiod son spring. 


UNSAID 


That is my twin 


MINERVA LAPSUSLING (reflectively): ‘* Only last spring! I should think when one has lived so ome single one 


would not care to make a new depaiture. 
MIss ANTIQUA (stiffly) : 
MINERVA: 
relative had you not told me. 
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** Your sisters are remarkably like you; 
(after some consideration) Probably the child’s father is a fine-looking man?’ 


But perhaps she wanted to go to heaven a married woman 
** This is another sister and her little girl.” 


but I should never have thought the little girl wasa 























































































of opinion between the prisoner and the per- 
sons who now occupied places in the vil- 
lage graveyard. 

John Young (Young John the other engi- 
neers called him) had been hot in the pursuit 
of Keene and firm in voting his death. The 
responsibility of executing a fellow imortal 
without the jurisdiction of the Jaw was a 
heavy one, but, as Virginius said to his little 
daughter, there was no way but this. Before 
a jury, Keene could prove a character as spot- 
less as an untarnished shield fresh from.the 
forge. John, therefore, had taken his share 
like the man he was, for all his sensitive mouth 
and his quick color, and for three nights out 
of seven for the last week he had shouldered 
his musket and walked between the hours of 
midnight and 5 a. M. in front of the jail. 
They were going to draw lots for a choice of 
executioner, but young John had no idea, did 
the lot fall to him, of shirking his duty in the 
matter of hanging Keene Judd. His reso- 
luteness astonished Marion, his chum at col- 
lege, who had come with him to do prospecting 
for the new railroad, of which John’s father, a 
New York capitalist, was president, and which 
was to open this remote region to commerce 
and civilization. 

At college John was a dreamer. He edited 
the Yale Lit., and loved poetry better than he 
loved Captain Hinkey. To see him pacing 
up and down before the cell of a condemned 
criminal looked odd. Marion confessedly 
hated his own job of guard-mounting, and 
wished tbe business over every hour of his life. 
But though John was going to do his part he 
was not the less sorry for Keene. He looked 
up at the narrow aperture where the tall, 
superbly-formed figure stood. The moon- 
light was playing on the bars that separated 
him from the deep, free woods. Only two 
more nights of moonlight in which to tempt 
Providence with eccentric dealings with him. 
The third would find him sleeping, fast and 
sound, no matter how brightly it shone upon 
his upturned face. 

Young John put the whistle back into his 
pocket. No, it was his own shadow of which 
he was afraid. Afraid—he afraid? He was 
young enough for the hot blood to mount his 
cheek at the shaping of the word in his mental 
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“‘John.’’ It was Keene who called 
out to him as he made his four hundred 
and fiftieth turn at the corner. 
“When will the next number of the 
story paper git here? ° 

“Next Saturday,’’ said John. He 
halted again beneath the window, 
always glad to be civil to his charge. 

‘‘ That lets me out,’’ said the con- 
demned man despondently. «I'll never 
know ef that fellar catched that gurl 
or no. I wished it could have come 
Thursday night. I dunno how it is, 
but the less time a man air got the 
heavier it hang on his han’s. I ‘lowed 
es I'd pass ‘Vhursday night, which air 
boun’ to be a long night, readin’ about 
Lord Earnest en his vanished bride.”’ 

He sighed heavily and John sighed 
in sympathy. He said nothing, how- 
ever, but resumed his march. 

“I love ye, John,’’ the prisoner 
drawled, as he passed on. ‘* But I’ve 
got my mark on ye, en thet’s a pity. 
Ef ye wasn’t so mighty young, John, 
ye’d be an all-fired powerful man, but 
ye ain’t ever goin’ to git your growth. I’ve 
got my mark on ye, an’ ye will always be 
Young John.”’ 

John laughed, his youth gave him a feeling of 
security; but the warning quickened his senses. 

«« Good-night,” said the prisoner, “« I reckon 
I'll take a mouthful of sleep, es ye aint so 
powerful interestin’ es te keep me awake,”’ 
and John renewed his march. 

It was nearing midnight. The moon had 
climbed over the ridge and was riding high in 
mid-heaven. A white cloud rose from the nar- 
row valley between the parallel lines of moun- 
tains—it looked like the veil of a bride, and the 
river shimmered and gleamed like a_ girl 
blushing and quivering under her lover's gaze. 
The dark hillside stirred undef the sweep of 
the wind. Down the pass the brow of Grey- 
lock shone out like a great knob of silver, a 
transparent drapery veiled the sky on either 
side of the track of the moon. 

Hark! John arrested himself and stood 
allattention. Suddenly the twigs of an early 
frost-bitten bough emitted a cracking sound 
as if they had been put aside by out-reaching 
hands. In the clear mountain air, on which 
even the hoarse calls of the nighthawk fell like 
the clatter of nails upon a tin roof, each note, 
distinct, though clashing down in broken frag- 
ments, he heard the approach of stealthy foot- 
steps. Again he felt for his whistle, though 
if the rescuer was alone he would risk the en- 
counter. He drew the trigger of his gun and 
pointed it to the thicket whence the sound 
came. ‘Halt,’’ he cried in his clear, high 
voice. The bushes parted. No rescuer, but 
a fair young woman stood there. John drew 
his breath. Where were her wings and the 
lion and the panther for guardian angels? 
Triora is Diana’s name when she is worshipped 
in the crossways, though at the moment he 
did not recognize her. 

She was a tall young woman and held her- 
self in the simple majesty of one who knew no 
artificial trammels. Her brown feet were 
bare, her supple waist, her soft round bust 
had known no bonds, but the straight jeans 
gown that had taken the natural lines of her 
figure and clung to it, as the drapery of the 
winged goddess of victory clings to the wo- 
man beneath it. She had dark brown eyes and 
hair we call mahogany colored, that held the 
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sun’s warm rays even in the pallid moonlight 
in areminiscent fashion. The small, imperious 
mouth and low brow, the aquiline nose with 
its delicate nostrils, the flood of warm, bash- 
ful color that flooded her cheeks when the 
startled youth looked at her in amazement, all 
bespoke a nature too proud and too modest 
for her errand. 

«Who am I, what do I want?” 

She mimicked his tone so that the young 
color came to his cheek. 

‘““Ef you don’t know me, I reckon you 
ken fine out who I be trum—frum—Mr. 
Marion.” 

She started back into the bushes with the 
offended air of a tragedy queen. 

John was about to dart after her, but he 
remembered his duty. He looked up at the 
window. Keene had gone back into the 
room 

“Oh, Keene, oh, Keene! Asleep?** he 
called out, still keeping his eye on the bushes. 
Keene got up after a little and came to the 
window. 

«¢ What ?”” he asked. 

«‘Oh, nothing. I thought maybe you were 
asleep.”” 

‘« Well, if ye did think so, I would be 
obleeged to ye ef ye’d keep on thinkin’ so. 
I were asleep for the first time for many a 
night, en the las’ I recken.”” 

It was the first surly word Keene had ever 
given him. John felt ashamed. Certainly 
he had no business disturbing the dreams of a 
man who had so little time to dream. Keene 
went back, and trusting to the ‘ mulier 
variable est,’ John called softly, 

“¢T, oh, I say, just one minute. I’m short- 
sighted, you know; come out into the moon- 
light—oh, do, please.” 

The anxiety in his tone had the desired 
effect. The bushes parted again and the girl 
stood a few feet before him. 

“© Oh,” he said; ‘‘ oh, it is you. I never 
dared think it was you after the dreadful way 
you treated me. How in the world did you 
get here? Did you know I was here? did 
you come to see me?”’ 

‘‘T ain't got but one tongue betwixt my 
teeth,’’ she answered coldly. ‘1  karnt 
arnser all them questions at onct. I live down 
in the bottom, miles an’ miles from hyer. I 
walked al] night. When ye spoke to me in 
the valley that day I didn’t know ye frum a 
side of sole leather, an’ that other Mister, he 
larffed, he did,’’ she added with resentment. 
‘¢] know'd ye was hyer guardin’ of Keene 
Judd. You heard what Keene Judd did to 
we'uns, I reckon?”’ 

She lifted her liquid eyes to his tace await- 
ing an answer. John nodded; the mist began 
to clear. He knew too well the modesty and 
the rustic unapproachableness of the mountain 
maiden, not to be puzzled and astonished at a 
midnight visit from Serena Hall, the most 
arrogant beauty in all Shene County. With 
what scorn she had walked away, not even 
vouchsafing him a look out of her untamed, 
proud eyes, when he had ventured to offer her 
a treat of store candy that day in the village; 
and how Marion had laughed at his discom- 
fiture. He had a boyish wish that old Marion 
could see her now, but that was quickly dissi- 
pated. He knew by his quick intuition, which 
was as sure as a divining rod, it was not love of 
him that brought the mountain Diana into the 
deep wood by moonlight. Not under the old 

régime of the French monarchy were the rules 














of etiquette more rigid than in a country dis- 
trict where there is no middle road between 
womanly reserve and open sin. 

He recollected the well known killing of 
Talt Hall, Serena’s father, a murder so daring 
and so open that in any other country the 
criminal would have been hanged within— 
well, within five years at least—it he had not 
proved an alibi or become insane or been 
pardoned, John remembered the law’s delays 
and his back stiffened with renewed resolution. 

“He shot him right thar in the corn field,” 
said Serena, “‘ him, a pore ole man, mos’ forty 
years ole, I reckon, an’ he died in his sins. 
He didn’ have time to say a ‘ Godamassy.’” 

The way she ran the words together made 
the polysyllable as impressive as a full chord 
of music. 

“It air a pity Judd air got so much time 
to repent,’’ she added passionately. ‘ Likely 
he will git religion an’ die happy an’ go to 
glory, an’ them he shot in their sins air in 
torment. It aint far,’’ she ejaculated with 
fire in her eyes. ‘*It aint far, I say. He 
sha’nt git religion. Air he got religion yet?” 
she asked suspiciously. 

‘© Not that I know of,” John hastened to 
answer. ‘I’m only here at night. I haven't 
talked to him about—about his execution.” 

“Yes, I know ye are only hyer at night. 
I couldn’t er come (she blushed and her voice 
trembled; John felt a thrill pass over him) 
when the others were hyer, nor that Mister 
that larffed, an’ I didn’t mean ‘em to know it, 
not anybody, so I came at night. I wanted 
to see him. I wanted him to know I was 
hyer an’—glad.” She lingered on the word. 
‘*We'uns on the mountains air afeard of 
Keene Judd now, all we’uns but me. They 
air afeard of him hyer in jail, they’d be 
afeard of his haunt,” she laughed scornfully. 
«* They sont word they don’t bar no grudge 
against him for shootin’ my father —all but 
me. But I wan’ to see him. I wan’ to see 
him an’ tell him jes’ wonct how I scorns and 
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hates him an’ how I don’t forgive him for 
shootin’ thet ole man down in sight of his 
wite an’ children. He sha’nt die happy,” 
she called out ina shrill tone that woke the 
echoes. The uncanny light touched the bare 
limbs of a lightning-blighted tree. It looked 
like an animated ghost of vengeance, beckon- 
ing with its bony arm. 

“‘Hush, hush,’ said John, impulsively. 
‘«<You mustn't feel so. It’s not right to 
cherish hatred even for our bitterest enemies.” 

A soft glow of enthusiasm came over him. 
It would be sweet to quell that proud spirit 
and lead it into the higher life. 

‘« He will suffer for his sins soon enough, 
but not through any revenge of ours.”” 

Unconsciously he had classed himself with 
her, but the “we,’’ as it fell from his lips, 
had a tender tone. 

“I have not one feeling of enmity to 
Keene Judd,*’ he added solemnly, «‘ although 
I am here to see the right done by him as 
well as by us.”” 

«‘T shall not res’ till I see him,” said the 
girl. « They tole me he never slep’ none 
lately, but stood up thar at the winder all 
night long. I wan’ jes’ one word with him. 
I wan’ say jes’ one word. Keene Judd, I 
wan’ say, You sha’nt git religion en go to 
glory while them you sont to hell is burnin’ in 
fire that is not quenched.” 

“No, no,”’ urged John. ‘I can't let you 
tell him that ’’—he had stepped from the door 
and his gun hung slack on his shoulder. “ He 
is asleep, poor soul, asleep for the first time in 
six nights. I can’t wake him. It isn’t right 
—it isn’t human to wake him for you to curse 
him. His guard will be trebled to-morrow 
night—it’s his last, you know, and he'll be 
nervous likely ; to-night he has only me, and 
he shall sleep. Besides’’—the girl began to 
sob. John was not used to hear a woman 
cry. His heart thumped painfully. 

“Ye think—ye think I ought to furgive 
him, I ought to let him die happy? When 


he kilt the kindes’, bes’ ole man, an’ him in 
his sins. Oh, I karnt. I karnt.” 

The noble form swayed like a young tree 
ina storm. All the nobility of young John’s 
nature rose in a leap. 

‘© No,’ he cried, ‘* No, Serena, I am not 
fit to preach to you or to anybody. Iam not 
good myself ; but, oh, there is nothing so high, 
so holy as forgiveness, nothing half so sweet. 
If only you will cast revenge out of your 
heart, right now, cast it out and instead of 
sending Keene Judd word you curse him, let 
me tell him when he wakes that you came 
here and sent him your pardon.” 

As he uttered the last words he saw the girl 
stagger, steady herself and almost reel. 

‘It hurts me, it hurts me,’’ she moaned, 
“‘ hyer, hyer,”’ (she tugged at her breast) * but 
—ef ye say I mus’ —I—will.” 

She stretched out her arms, tottered, and 
John caught her as she fell, clasping him ina 
close embrace. Tremblingly his lips touched 
hers. He had not meant it, but the gesture— 
that unconscious gesture of outstretched arms, 
he could but obey it. The fair head lay 
heavy on his shoulder, the beautiful arms were 
folded about his body—how heavily she lay. 
Was she dead? He laid his head upon her 
bosom ; he could not feel her breathe, but the 
heart—it beat tumultuously. He tried to 
raise her, but she was taller and even heavier 
than John. She lay like a stone. 

‘«¢ Serena,’ he whispered, hoarsely. He 
could not call for aid, for her simple confi- 
dence in his protection and his secrecy had 
made her sacred ; the other engineers were 
good fellows, but they would never under- 
stand; Marion would laugh and her good 
name be despoiled. 

“Serena! Wake, Serena!” The girl 
had fallen where she stood, some ten feet 
from the ledge on which the jail was built. 
She stirred, like a child asleep. Again he 
felt the sweep of her encircling arms. 

«¢ Ef ye say I mus’ furgive him, ef ye say 
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I mus’ let him die in peace’’—closer and 
closer she drew his head toward her that in 
her maiden modesty she might whisper, 
though there were no listeners to overhear 
the dear confession—‘*‘ ef ye says so, I reck- 
on *’——-she drew a long breath—‘‘ I reckon I 
mus. 

Keene, who had by this time torn the bars 
of the window from their fastenings and 
stepped to the ground as lightly as a down 
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VACHTING 


(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


feather floats in the air, had just snatched up 
John’s gan, which had fallen when he rushed 
to Serena. For one instant he stood as a 
deer stands in the midst of the forest, all his 
senses quickened to catch some warning 
sound ere he bounds into the thicket. He 
made a quick motion of his hand toward 
Serena and was gone. 

Who hath the secret of the hoar frost and 
who hath found the hidden door that leads 
into the sealed chamber of Arsinoe? As well 
seek for the fay in the shimmering mist or the 
swallow who skims the feathering ferns that 
grow on the edge of the sunset as Keene, 
swallowed up in the dark uncertainty of the 
mountains. 

John never knew how long those tender 
circling arms bound him in an embrace that 
revealed to him his sudden dearness. A hot 
blush mounted his face and he tried to draw 
himself gently from her. Poor child! what 
had she not told in her overwhelming excite- 
ment and emotion ! 

Like a flash it came over him. His station, 
education, wealth, her poverty and ignorance. 
He saw the great gulf, but it was not too wide 
tor his strong limbs to overleap in impetuous 
generosity. 

«Serena! ’*’ he was held ina vice. ‘Serena, 
no; don’t be afraid or ashamed, dear heart ; I 
will protect you.” He bent his lips to hers. 

‘¢ Ye perteck me!”* Serena sprang to her 
feet. Me!” the moonlight streamed over 
her as Danie was flooded with a shower of 
gold. Diana and the moon are interchange- 
able titles. She was the goddess of light. She 
smote him with her rays. 

‘©Ye little miserbul, weak critter..’ She 
rushed forward and pressed him down as he 
made a bewildered movement to rise. ‘ Ye 
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little mealy-m outhed preacher, ye, with your 
pious words en your mean actions. You per- 
teck me! I’m Keene Judd’s wife, thet’s who 
Iam. Does ye think I'd come arfter enny 
man but my husband? He kilt my dad be- 
cause he crossed him about my merryin’ him. 
Pick yourself up, ef ye know enough. Your 
gun? Pe 

John had gotten to his feet in some fashion 
and stood there looking at Serena and the 
ground. 

‘‘ Keene’s got your gun, en you'd es well 
hunt for some uf your scatterin’ brains, ye 
silly fool, ye. Ef them partners of yourn 
wants to hang ennybody—they can hang ye. 
Ye'll have to walk down thar to wake ’m to 
do it, for I’ve broke your whistle.”’ 

She brushed the long branches aside, and 
like the spirit of the woods swept out of sight 
into the deep forest. 

In this fashion a great public prosecutor got 
his first experience. 





Isa Carrington Cabell. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


PERMISSIBLE CHURCH COSTUMES—DOTTED 
MUSLINS — CREPONS —REVIVAL OF THE 
PRINCESS MODEL—USEFULNESS OF BLACK 
GRENADINE—THE CAPE—A LITTLE FORE- 
CAST OF WHAT SHE WILL WEAR NEXT 
AUTUMN 


He tashion of wearing bodices and skirts 

I of different materials grows stronger. 

Not only now are silk blouses and 
shire waists still worn but all kinds of wash 
goods are used for bodices of every conceiv- 
able cut. Thin striped lawns and batistes are 
worn with black, blue or gray skirts for trav- 
eling, and delightfully suited they are for this 
very purpose for they are much cooler in the 
cars, and by slipping on a jacket they can be 
made to look trim and neat at the journey’s 
end. 

A capital fashion, which has only been the 
rule for the last two or three years, is that wash 
gowns are quite permissible for church wear 
during the summer, and I have seen sev- 
eral of these gowns which have been exceed- 
ingly pretty and far more suitable than heavy 
silks or warmer material could have been. I 
siw one made of striped purple and white 
lawn. It was made with plain, full skirt. 
The bodice was cut quite long, but instead of 
the usual jacket effect the skirts of the bodice 
were cut in long points, each point tied with a 
purple satin ribbon. The front of the bodice 
was trimmed in a novel way with purple satin 
put on from the shoulders in soft folds which 
crossed over the bust and ended. under a broad 
belt of satin, which did not go entirely around 
the waist but simply from the side seams. 
With this was worn a dainty little bonnet of 
white with bunches of purple violets. 

While simple gowns and wash gowns are 
in style for church wear hats are not, for 
married women at least—and on Sunday tan 
boots and hats must make way for patent 
leathers and bonnets. The modern bonnet is 
quite different from the original headgear of 
that name, being without strings to tie beneath 
the chin and only occasionally having strings 
around the knot of hair at the back of the 
head. 

A very smart gown for church wear and 
one that will not be extensively copied, as the 
material is hard to find, is a white crépon. I 
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saw one made up very simply but expensively 
—two things which are, by the way, often 


synonymous. It was made full and plain, 
with pale yellow velvet belt and collar. 
Crépon is a desirable material for many 


reasons, and seems likely to stay in fashion 
for a long time. New weaves are constantly 
shown and all are equally beautiful. Crépon 
skirts are rarely improved by trimming, as 
nothing yet has been found quite suitable ex- 
cepting lace—and lace flounces are not very 
satisfactory excepting on evening gowns and 
so many imitation laces are used on cheap 
ready-made gowns that the fashion will soon 
be entirely ‘¢ out.”’ 

The dotted muslins are more and more 
worn all the time, and are used extensively for 
shirt waists. I saw Miss Betty Henn, who was 
one of last winter’s débutantes, wearing an 
exceedingly pretty one in pale heliotrope the 
other day. It was made over a low-cut lining 
and trimmed with three horizontal bands of 
white insertion on the back and ‘front of the 
waist. The collar was of insertion. Dotted 
muslin is a becoming material, and having it 
in colors is a pleasing innovation. 

An old style is apparently coming into 
favor, although I have seen but two or three 
examples. It is the polonaise, or the short 
princess gown. A true princess gown should 
be long, but, like the polonaise, is made all 
inone. Mrs. William Douglas lately wore 
one of these new gowns. It was made of 
black and white checked silk, and its only 
trimming was the Indian embroidery which is 
so much worn this season. The tailors or 
modistes who can cut these polonaises are 
few in number, as nothing needs such care- 
ful cutting and fitting. 

Sheer black grenadine is very much in 
fashion for women who are wearing mourn- 
ing. It is becoming and is extremely service- 
able, as it can be worn for day or evening 
with different bodices. A chic way of mak- 
ing a waist of this material is to have it cut 
high-neck and long-sleeved over a low-neck 
and short-sleeved lining. The neck and 
arms show to great advantage through the 
grenadine. 

Gray is a very fashionable color this sum- 
mer, particularly in crepon. I saw Mrs. 
Walter Chapin the other day wearing a par- 
ticularly smart gown of gray crépon trimmed 
with black satin. The skirt was perfectly 
plain, as was also the bodice ; the only trim- 
ming a belt and broad sash of double-face 
black satin ribbon. The belt came _ broad 


from one side seam only ; the collar was of ' 


black satin with stiff bow knot at the back. 
The sleeves were trimmed with three narrow 
rows of black satin ribbon. 

In the making of gowns there are many 
little “ wrinkles*’ known to the favored few 
which are really interesting. I was quite 
surprised to have pointed out to me on a very 
chic gown, the other day, that instead of eyes 
or loops for the hooks there was a neat little 
cord, the precise color of the gown, in which 
the hooks were fastened and which kept the 
waist much more firm and trim. 

The fancy collars are still made for all 
swell gowns, but the bows wander about with 
no fixed place. At the front, at the back, 
or even the side are they put, always tied very 
stiffly, and with flaring ends or loops. 

I notice the striped materials seem the 
favorites in wash gowns. They do not need 
nearly so much trimming, and this is probably 
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IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 











Makes Handsome 
House Gowns. 
An Ideal Fabric for Even- 
ing Wear, and Graduat- 


ing Dresses. 


Not Genuine unless stamped 
« Fayetta” on the Selvedge. 


Lord& Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 








659 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Under the Langham Hotel. 





House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
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130 and 132 W. 42d St. 
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Inexpensive 
Summer Requisites 


for 
Country Houses. 
Canton Colonial 
Arm Chairs. 


Old Style Wicker Chairs. 


Easy Chairs, 





Down Cushions in Liberty Fabrics. 


( W. 42d St. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Co. < 
( at s5th,Ave. 


(Wall Papers and Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.) 
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TWENTY-ONE MODELS, 
EVERY PAIR FITTED. 
Tue CORSET ts PERFECT, anv THE CHEAP- 
4EST FINE WHALEBONE CORSET SOLD IN 
FRANCE or AMERICA, 
Tue PANSY CORSET COMPANY, 
1194 Broadway, New York. 
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The latest novelties in Gentlemen’s Riding 
Breeches for Summer wear are India Silk, Khakis, 
fwillitts and Tweeds in new Bird's-eye weave, 
in all shades, which are confined to my own ex- 
oo use and cut in the very latest London 
style. 

Knickerbocker Breeches for Riding, Fishing, 
Shooting and Country wear, of hand-made Harris 
Shetlands and Donegal Homespuns, which, by 
their natural qualities and vegetable dye render 
them particularly adapted for all sporting pur- 
poses. They are worn with Highland spats and 
20m cloth leggings. 

Jenkins’ Driving Coats are unsurpassed for cut, 
style and design. Please examine my specialties 
before placing your order with unpractical 
tailors. Will wait on gentlemen in New York 
with a full line of samples by appointment. 





DELETTREZ’ 


in LATEST PERFUMES 
VIOLETTE ROYALE 





‘ TZAREVNA 
\ STRENIA 


These dainty Per- 
fumes appeal to re- 
fined tastes, and are 
all the vogue in Lon- 
don and Paris, 


STERN Bros. 
23d St. N.Y, 
and all leading deal- 
ers every where, 


AT HOME THAN [8 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


The Glub 
Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN and VERMOUTH. 
For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the | ountaing, 


For the Fishing Party, 


For the Camping Party, 

For the Summer Hotel, 

For everywhere that a delicious Cocktail is 

appreciated, Weprefer that you shouid buy 

of your dealer; if he does not keep them we 

e, .. will send a selection of four bottles, prepaid, 
m 

~ for $6.00. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway. New York; Hartford, Connecticut; and 


20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
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one reason for their popularity ; but another 
is that they are more becoming to most 
figures, as they keep to the horizontal lines 
and make the waist look more round and 
slender. 

Every woman must include a cape in her 
summer outfit. For traveling nothing can be 
better, so easily may they be taken off or put 
on, and so light they can be carried on the 
arm without any trouble. I saw a very smart 
locking girl in the cars en route for Newport 
last week, who had one of gray tweed with 
hood lined with bright tartan silk. It was ex- 
ceedingly chic. Like the Shaker cloaks, these 
capes can be worn day or evening, and are 
capital things at the seashore. They are worn 
even by young girls of fourteen or fifteen. 

It seems a little premature to talk of next 
winter’s fashions, but I have been shown 
within the past few days, some samples of 
goods that are to be worn next autumn and 
winter. Smooth cheviots and tweeds they 
were, plaids and checks, and dark gray rough 
goods. Of course, these were for tailor suits, 
which, with some slight changes, are as much 
worn as ever. 

The finishing touches are being put to 
many a summer wardrobe these days, and it is 
quite significant of the hard times to see how 
much remodelling is being done. Old silk 
and satin bodices, too shabby to be worn, are 
being re-covered with mousseline de soie, 
chiffon and lace, to make them presentable. 
They are not ugly, and a little taste and skill 
can make them really smart once again. Skirts 
do not prove so satisfactory, for trimming de- 
tracts instead of adding totheir effect ; but in 
these happy days one skirt will do duty with 
two or even three bodices, so it is worth while 
to buy an expensive skirt. 


We've nothing in our own New York 
shops to show in the least like the exquisite 
lingeries and delicate little handkerchiets 
from Paris one fashionable person, whose 
tastes are very dainty, has but just had over 
from the other side. Her night-dresses are of 
solid tinted rose, lavender, pale blue and yel- 
low lawn, very full and finished by huge 
Pierrot ruftes of white lawn, deeply hem- 
stitched. Ribbons gather in the gown’s ful- 
ness at the waist and throat. The French 
petticoats—there were three of them and all 
very splendid—were of brocaded satin ; one 
white, sprinkled with pink buds and finished 
by a deep fall of white lace over a flounce of 
solid pink silk. Another of black satin, bro- 
caded in pink, had falls of black lace over 
flounces of green silk. The particularly 
beautiful handkerchiefs were of linen, with 
broad lines of drawn-work in place of hem- 
stitching, and the initials embroidered on a 
shield in one corner. Others came to be used 
with certain gowns, as, for example, there were 
tiny mouchoirs of pale rose-colored linen 
edged with a half-inch wide flounce, barred 
at intervals by narrow lines of black lace entre- 
deux and edged all about by a fluting of black 
lace. 


FINGER RINGS 
WHAT TO WEAR AND WHERE TO WEAR IT 
Hile for many years diamonds and 
other jewelry have been pronounced 


bad form for street wear, it being 
permissible for them to make their appearance 
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with dinner and evening gowns only, rings of 
every variety are allowable from morning until 
night. 

I must confess it sometimes seems to me 
incongruous, this loading down one’s hands 
with superb jewels, when the wearer is simply, 
even severely gowned. 

The wearing of a ring on the second finger 
went out of fashion long ago and even the 
handsomest of jewels worn there is considered 
a mistake, stamping the wearer as, to say the 
least, decidedly provincial. 

Thumb rings have been attempted very 
often, but the tad has never had many follow- 
ers, one reason, perhaps, being that it is a very 
uncomfortable practice. 

The first finger is as bad as the second, as 
far as fashion decrees, and to the third and lit- 
tle fingers fall the entire responsibility of wear- 
ing these jeweled circles, which are often of 
priceless value. The idea 
of the third finger of the 
left hand being reserved 
for engagement and wed- 
ding rings still holds good 
through all the “ chances 
and changes of this world,” 
but as many other rings as 
can find place on that 
finger are also permissible. 

Individual preference is largely shown in 
the rings worn, and some 
women give evidence of con- 
siderable artistic taste in the 
artistic way in which they 
order their jewels set. The two piamonps 
Marquise rings are always fa- 9 ““? * BUY 
vorites, for they make the fingers look long 
and slender. Three large stones, two dia- 
monds and a ruby, emerald 
or sapphire make a ring 
which is very popular. Tur- 
quoises_ in 
every shape, 
but always 
THIN HALF-CIRCLE encircled 

OF STONES ° . 
with — dia- 
monds, are very fashionable 
and extremely becoming to 
the hand. 

The thin half-circles of 
stones, diamonds, rubies and 
sapphires are not quite so 
much the fashion as a year or 
two ago but are still much worn. There is a 
curious way of _ setting 
these stones, somewhat in 
the shape of a trefoil, which 
is much liked, but this 
necessitates two rings to fit 
into one another. Little-finger rings are in 
endless variety, and are generally made to 
order. Very rarely is any single stone, 
unless it be a diamond, set alone. It seems 
now to be a necessity to have its brilliancy 
enhanced by contrasting jewels. 

The fad of wearing a birthday stone is a 
well-known one and almost every woman has 
a ring set with the stone accredited to the 
month in which she was born. If the stone, 
as is generally the case, be not one of those 
classed as precious it is generally set deep in 
a small gold band and worn so that it does 
not show forth very prominently. The 
amount of money that can be expended on 
rings of the fashion of to-day seems incred- 
ible, and many a fashionable woman holds a 
fortune on, if not in, her hands, for the fine 





TURQUOISE 
ENCIRCLED BY 
DIAMONDS 





MARQUISE 





BIRTHDAY RING 
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Lady Fin de Siécle will have none but jewels 
of the first water, and a knowledge of precious 
stones enables her to detect a flaw almost as 
quickly as the practised eye of a jeweler. 


WEDDING RINGS 


He materials of which wedding rings 
have been made are as different as the 
nations using them. Rings of bone 

and hard wood have been found in Swiss 


. lakes, and others of ivory, copper, brass, lead, 


tin, iron, silver and gold come to museums 
from various parts of the earth. After the 
Crusades had inflamed Europe a custom arose 
in France, Germany, and England of wearing 
rings the setting of which was made from a 
supposed fragment of the true Cross. In the 
fourteenth century a custom prevailed in Italy 
of adorning the ring with a precious stone bc- 
longing to the month in which the bride was 
born. If in January, the stone was a garnet ; 
in February, an amethyst; in March, the 
bloodstone ; and in April, the diamond. The 
emerald belonged to May, the agate to June, 
the ruby to July, and the sardonyx to August. 
For September was chosen the sapphire, for 
October the carbuncle, for November the 
topaz, and for December the turquoise. 

The fancy spread to France, and the French 
bridegrooms, who could not have too much of 
a good thing, would sometimes endeavor to 
multiply their chances of obtaining the good 
luck brought by precious stones by presenting 
to their ladies twelve rings, one for each month. 
Indeed, the use of several rings in the mar- 
riage ceremony is not at all uncommon. When 
Mary Stuart was married to Darnley four 
were placed upon her hand. The Greek 
Church uses two rings, one of silver and one 
of gold, and some districts of Spain and Por- 
tugal prescribe three. 

Fashion has, of course, determined the 
finger on which the ring is to be worn—and 
so much has it varied that the symbol has trav- 
eled from the thumb to the fourth finger. 

An English work on etiquette, published in 
1835, saysthat it is the bride’s privilege to 
choose the finger for her ring. It further 
states that some prefer the thumb, because it is 
the strongest member of the hand ; others the 
index finger, because at its base lies the 
‘¢ Mount of Jupiter,’ indicating noble aspi- 
rations ; others the middle finger, because it is 
the longest ; and still others choose the fourth, 
because ‘‘a vein proceeds from it to the 
heart.”” 

The left hand receives the wedding ring, 
because it is the emblem of submission, as the 
right is of authority, the position of the sym- 
bol on the left hand of the bride thus indi- 
cating subjection to her husband. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


Gain a stack of letters about colored 
dress suits. If any one wants really 
to know the opinion of the ** trade ’’ 

upon these abominations let him read The 
Haberdasher, which ought to be authority. 
I confess myself that trade publications do 
not come with my morning mail and that I 
am not in the habit of perusing them. The 
article in question was sent me the other 
day, and I must say that I regard it as ex- 
tremely clever, particularly so coming from the 
source whence it does and regarding the matter 
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THE *“*TRAJAN’’ PATTERN, 


E call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 


= 


PATTERN illustrated here, and 
which we furnish in all 
the regular and special 

pieces for every 
variety of 
serving. 
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SILVERSMITHS, 





Sinvéx to our TRAJAN Py 







artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 

WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all Grade Mark 
Leading Jewelers, “Adie 


j ‘ 
. 34 Washington St. ES) = 
PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. 
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In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


0ZZO0NI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 

years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing ,sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather, 
It is Sold Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


J.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 
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SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
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Sterling. Imperial Hair Regenerator 


Is the only harmless preparation 
that with one application fully restores 


all 





$3 Borges-&O0~ 


58 WEST 2sth STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results en all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 





EO. E.WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe. Classes and private lessons in society and 
artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., 80th and 81st Sts, 


GRANDE 
MAISON de BLANC 


479 FirTH AVENUE, 6 Bp. pes CAPUCINES, 
New YORK, PARIS, 


Finest Parisian Linens for Table, Toilet and Bedding Use. 


K. J. COLLINS, 


Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Etc. 

: ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY 











Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head: 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F, Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


to its Natural color, or to any other desired 
color, Gray or Bleached Hair, Samples 
colored tree. We make application our 
specialty, and have the handsomest private 
rooms in the city. 
292 FIFTH AV., 
between 3oth and 31st Sts, 


al = r hd 
M. S. FINKELSTEIN, 
Lapres’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER, 
668 Sixth Ave., near 4oth St., 
Solicits from Ladies a trial. Tailor-made Suits, Gowns, 
Capes, Coats and Riding Habits; also Evening Dresses in 
Silks, made in style certain to please. Moderate prices pre- 
vail at my establishment, Fur garments re-dyed and altered. 





(One 


Distilled and botlled by 
HIRAM WA[KER& SONS. 


LIMITED 


WALKERVILLE, CANADA. 


The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky are guaranteed by the Excise De- 
— of the Canadian Government by certificate over the capsule of every 
ottle. From the moment of manufacture until this certificate is affixed the 
Whisky never leaves the custody of the Excise Officers. No other Government 
in the World provides for consumers this independent and absolute guarantee 
of purity andripeness. ‘Canadian Club’? Whisky is particularly adapted 
for medicinal use. When not obtainable from local dealers we will gladly supply 


consumers direct upon application. 
A 5-ounce sample, with the usual Government guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by express, to any address 
in the United States on receipt of 50c, in stamps. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. 
69 and 70 Mark Lane, E. C, MSa Broadway. 


VINO DE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) | 

. ALL Composed of the purest ‘‘ Lagrima” Wine id geome and an 

BEST 0 infusion of the most healthful and beneficia barks and 
TONIC WINE herbs known. Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 


duces sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 
Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave, and 120 Broadway, New York. 
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from a purely business standpoint. The col- 
ored dress suit is ridiculous and it will never 
be adopted. Men are not going to be dic- 
tated to as to what they should wear. They 
wear what they please. Since March we 
have had long articles in the morning news- 
papers about the radical changes in straw hats 
forthis summer. The hats are almost identi- 
cal with those of last summer, except a little 
less broad of brim—a retrenchment to suit the 
times. Next summer they may be still nar- 
rower. 

A little English publication—very bright 
and clever—has introduced a column of men’s 
clothes and it is now, I presume, on the ex- 
change list of nearly every periodical in town. 
It is faithfully copied, and its-absurd mistakes 
at times are quoted as authority. A certain 
class of Englishman has taken to the very 
worst American fashions, and this type can be 
seen in all the glory of colored shirts of start- 
ling hue, eccentric boots and hat anda flaming 
sash around his waist, all up and down the 
Thames, from Gravesend to Henley. 

There are several items which may be of 
interest to the general reader. The weather 
is still—or was until a week ago—very cold 
in London. ‘* Dress,’’ we are told, ‘ was 
strikingly uniform.’’ Nine out of ten men 
wore the full-length frock coat, dark thin 
striped trousers, a reasonably belled silk hat 
and gray suede gloves. Ties were sailor's 
knots with full aprons (exactly what we call 
the Prince’s knot here), and the four-in-hand 
in black or black with a small red flower de- 
sign. There were alsoa few—but very much 
out of place, as it is still the season in London 
—gray wool frock coats with gray trousers 
and white waistcoats. The white waistcoats 
are cut very low, and the scarf worn with 
these is somewhat bouffant, white in color, 
of lawn, or pique, or cambric or the stuff 
from which the hunting scarf is made. The 
cutaway coat, according to the same autho- 
rity, is disappearing. It smacks of the ready- 
made clothing place, and very few, if any, are 
being made this season cither in New York or 
in London. Well, the black cutaway, I must 
confess, was a useful and serviceable garment. 
It filled the same place in a man’s heart that a 
shirt waist does in awoman’s. When you 
were in doubt what to wear you could use it. 
You knew that from sunrise to sunset it 
never could be entirely out of form, although 
a point or so might be strained. Good-by, 
old coat. Your departure makes me think of 
a bit of verse written by somebody some time 
and which every debutante has by heart. 
I can never remember verse—it is such a bore 
—so I cannot give it here. 

I wonder why people will be married in 
June. It always seems as if it were a last 
thought arrangement. It is so beastly hot, 
and to stay here or come to town for a wed- 
ding with the mercury in the nineties is intol- 
erable. A country wedding at this time is 
alone in my estimation good form—or, rather, 
comfortable form. Anyhow, New York just 
at the present moment is simply intolerable. 
Nobody at the clubs, nobody driving in the 
parks, too hot for the theatre, and to be bored 
by wretched roof gardens—well, it is like all 
other places out of season. I wonder if the 
hades which is promised us in future—or at 
least the one which may be in waiting for me, 
will be a city or town of some kind forever 
out of season—with doors barred up, shops 
and theatres closed, and grass growing he- 


ac 
ago, 
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tween the chinks in the pavements. I could 
not imagine a place of worse torment than 
that. And yet, although we are drifting 
toward country lite, we hardly know how to 
entertain in our country houses. I go for two 
or three days and come back gratefully to 
town, utterly weary and sick of life. I want 
to go I don’t know where, and I want to see 
I don’t know what. 

There is nothing left for me to do except 
to take a wheelto Clarmont. There is really 
a bit of excitement in that and all the fellows 
are taking it up. The only trouble with the 
whole thing has been that the machines are so 
cheap, every one is out on a bicycle and one 
hates to be identified with mobs even for 
a minute. I wear a very simple costume, 
knickerbockers and wool stockings, and 
a Norfolk jacket, avoiding the disreputable 
sweater. The evenings Iam forced to spend 
traveling from one roof garden to another, or 
sitting disconsolately in the club window 
thinking of possible money I might have made 
on the races. ‘There are no new ties to buy, 
no new clothes to choose, no new boots and 
shoes to order. Well, next week I shall be 
in the country, where I shall remain in rustic 
seclusion until the opening of the Newport 
season. Even that I have an idea will be dull 
this year. Bar Harbor may afford some de- 
light or recreation fer a while, and Lenox is 
always charming in the autumn. I will also 
take my annual pilgrimage to the Adiron- 
dacks, living in the utmost hermit-like manner 
and thus fortifying myself for what may come. 

Iam still amused at the fashion hints in 
our daily newspapers, culled at times from the 
English press. They do not know how to 
separate the chaff from the wheat. One of 
these London journals is responsible for the 
news that silk waistcoats are going to be fash- 
ionable this summer. They are to be dark, 
with spots on them of bright colors. In other 
words, the-old stock which we see in a few 
tailors’ windows, and which has been there 
ever since I can remember, will be trotted out 
in order to clear space for new goods. These 
so-called fashions are simply inventions. Men 
will not wear colored waistcoats—at least not 
well-dressed men. And never will they make 
guys of themselves in flowery brocades and 
buttons of hand-painted Dresden china, what- 
ever tradesmen may dictate. After all, how 
silly and vulgar has been this hand-painted 
craze? I believe only variety soubrettes wear 
hand-painted gowns these days to astonish the 
audience of some small town miles away from 
civilization. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


D. B.—Do not believe what you see in certain 
English newspapers in regard todinner jackets. You 
can wear one on all ordinary occasions, to the theatre 
and to the roof garden and at informal dinners. Of 
course, when you are asked to meet anybody by a 
lady, or, indeed, when ladies are to be of the number 
at a dinner, evening dress is preferable and good form. 
The other is not. The first of June makes many 
changes in our social life, but it does not excuse men 
from dressing in the evening. 

L. K., Sioux City.—No, thank you. I do not 
wish a valet. If I did I think I should prefer an 
Englishman. Stay where you are. Measuring ribbon 
may not be to your fancy, but there is money in it 
and I do not doubt that one of these days you will be 
what the newspapers call ‘¢ a merchant prince.”’ 


Briton.—Englishmen frequently discard under- 
clethes entirely. They do not wear undervests in 
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summer, and about the other garments, have them 
either cut at the knee or dispense with them. They 
do not think that they are healthful. 


Firty-Sixtu Street.—A man loses nothing by 
being civil. Your course in calling during the season 
upon a certain young woman in a family consisting 
of mother and three daughters, and asking for the 
ladies, was perfectly correct. Your leaving two cards 
was also correct. You say that the mother and other 
two daughters, understood the situation and did not 
appear. You should not change your procedure 
unless your engagement to Miss Mary has been an- 
nounced ; even then, I think it would be well some- 
times to ask for the ladies. They will or should 
understand, and it will do much to assist you in their 
good graces, 








It is rarely that a man has the good fortune to en- 
counter a bartender who mixes a uniformly good 
cocktail. When he does discover this paragon it 
may te that he is seldom within reach. Or if one is 
his own cccktail creator, he has too often had the sad 
experience of finding the bitters, the vermouth, or 
scme other essential, ‘*just out; *’ and this plight 
will cccur in his thirstiest moments. 

All this is avoided by having a case of the Heublein 
Club Cocktails within call! They are made of ab- 
sclutely pure, well-matured liquors, compounded in 
accurate proportions, and are delicicusly blended. You 
find them at all leading grocers. For yachts, camps, 
picnics, or the bachelor’s cupboard they are a blessing 
undisguised, and are pronounced a household neces- 
sity by thcse who know what a good cocktail is. 








Improved ..0.00 RK 
Folding $190.00 wy 


KODAKS. 


Fitted with Double Swing 
Back, Rising front, and Iris 





Diaphragm Shutter. Can be : \/ 
used with plates and films, d= 
and are adapted to stereo- 
XN scopic work, y 
EASTIIAN KODAK CO. Ty 
NE sae Rochester, N. Y. WA 
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Your dealer has them, and can convince you 


that that kind is made,as he will give you 
a Guarantee Ticket with each pair of the 


“ Kayser Patent 
Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves ” 


entitling you to another pair Free, if the 
** tips ’’ wear out before the gloves. 
IF YOUR DEALER HASN'T THEM, WRITE TO 
JULIUS KAYSER, NEW YORK. 
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A Bottle of 


tive qualities. 








WALTER BAKER & CO,’S Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations are absolutely pure. Unlike those made by the 
Dutch process they contain no alkalies or other chemicals or 
dyes, 
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Donde An nd Ops 


MAHLER BUILDING, 6TH Aves. & 31st St., N. Y. 
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B. SCHULICH, 


Ladies’ Tailor, Importer and Dressmaker 


H As just received 
the first im- 
portations of mate- 
rials suitable for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 
Capes,Coats, Hab- 
its, forstreet and car- 
riage, also Ball and 
Evening Toilettes. 
Riding habits made 
in faultless fit with 
latest improvements. 
Same attention 
paid ladies wishing 
to furnish their own 
materials. 


Satisfactory fit guaranteed. 
Correspondence invited. 


120 West 47th St., New York.» 
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For Sale by Druggists and fancy 
goods dealers. 
be 


Crean Your Kip Gioves on Your Hanps.—You | 
can also clean fine silks, laces, etc., without injury to | 


finest fabrics. Do not throw them away if soiled, 
when they can be made to look like new. Send 
$1.00 for recipe. The Layton Co., P.O. Box 1716, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


deleterious admixtures. 
benefits the health. Connoisseurs say Imperial is 
‘¢The Beer to Drink.’’ 


Beadleston & Woerz, new york city 


Empire Brewery. 


Imperial Beer 


is the most healthful and refreshing of drinks. 
perial Beer excels in flavor, color, body, and diges- 
It is free from excess of gas and all 


Im= 


It promotes digestion and 


Any First-class Grocer Will Supply You. 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEst CHAMPAGNE 
IN AMERICA. 


Product which Americans are 
Especially Proud of, 


A Home 





Now used in many of the best hotels, clubs and 
homes, in preference te foreign vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., address 


Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, 





STEUBEN Co., New Yorx,. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
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F ’Twyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
g coRRECT STYLES. New York City. 
ee 


ON 
RIDING BREECHES AND HUNT SUITS 


S H AM POO A prescription for a per- 


fect hair wash, prescribed 





privately by one of the leading dermatologists of | 


Boston, will be sent upon receipt of one dollar. 
Leaves the scalp clean and cool, and is equally effi- 
cacious for men, women or children: can be com- 
pounded, at small expense, by any reliable druggist. 
Address Boston Pharmacal Co., P. O. Box 3200 
Boston, Mass. 





This space is 


reserved for 


Haas BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th Street, 
New York. 
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What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. . 

Nature will not allow the 
clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The only reliable cure, when not due to a 
constitutional humor, is CUTICURA SOAP. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. PoTTER DRUG 
aND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 














3 B. CUTAWAY SACK 


Special Prices for Summer. 
Blue Serge Suits, Silk Lined, $25.00. 


J. BARTER & CO., 


Importing Tailors, 
NO. 167 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
Our prices for fine custom work are conceded by good 
dressers to be 40% below any in the city. 











Prizes for 
Summer Sports. 


In the GORHAM MFG. CO.’S stock there can now be found an unequalled variety ot 
Sterling Silver Prize Cups and Trophies for AQUATIC AND FIELD SPORTS. 


Emblematic Prizes suitable for Yachting, Canoe, and Rowing Regattas; also Tennis 
Prizes. 
Cups AND MEDALS 
for Athletic Games, 


Base-ball, Foot-ball, Trotting, Bicycle Racing, etc. 


U po n Short Notice sists ad estimates will be furnished for special prizes or 
presentation pieces. 


GORHASI SIFG. CO., Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VoGUE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 
Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
bble Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 
London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 
Paris: Em. Terquem, I9 Rue Scribe, 
European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
bw’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
uare, London. 
Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
exico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
e. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
e dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
ft or postal or express money order, Other re- 
ittances at sender’s risk, Single copies ten cents. 
Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
their return if found unavailable, 
Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
r of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
iption expires, 
Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
ll be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
ange of address both the old and the new address 
ust be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 
Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
y of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
y news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
il confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


EVENTS IN SOCIETY 


Here are no events in Society to note 
it this week except the Suburban race 
and Mr. Teall’s camp-fire teas, 
th of which are of the past. Society is 
isying itself in getting out of town, and 
ew York society for the next two months 
ust be considered as New York on a vaca- 
n. The following circular, issued by the 
Meadow Club of Southampton, would seem 
insure a rather gayer season than-usual at 
at summer resort : 


For members, subscribers and house guests there 
li be on Friday evening, 29 June, and on Friday 
enings thereafter, a dance at the Club at g 
clock, 

On Saturday mornings, beginning 30 June, con- 
tt music will be given at the Ciub from half after 
to to halt atter 12 o’clock, by an orchestra of six 
ces, led by Mr. Lester Hirsch, who leads also the 
chestra forthe Friday evening dances. 

The programme for the first Saturday morning 
usic, 30 June, is 


1, March Picadore Sousa 
2, Overture Raymond Thomas 
3. Waltz Viennese Fare 
4. Selection Faust Gounod 
5. Gavotte Village Bells Robinson 
6. Intermezzo Rusticana Mascagni 
7. Waltz Alcazar Roeder 
8. Selection Carmen Bizet 
DEPARTURES 


Sailed—Germanic, 20 June, for Liverpool, 
John G. Curtis and Mrs. Curtis, Mr. 
.C. Fisher, Miss Fisher, Mrs. A. F. Stout, 
. G. H. Thomas, Mr. Geo. Trotter, Mrs. 
_C. Westervelt, Miss A. F. Westervelt. 
sailed—New York, 20 June, for South- 
pton, Professor Ernest W. Brown, Mrs. 
E. Chadwick, Mrs. Clarence S. Day, Mr. 
rence S. Day, Jr., Mr. B. P. Davis, Miss 





= 


f2ud Davis, Lady Theodora Guest, Mr. and 
firs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. J. Mac- 
mough, Sir Donald A. and Lady Smith, 
fy. and Mrs, Julian Le Roy White, Mr. J. 


. White. 
ailed—Columbia, 21 June, for Southamp- 
n and Hamburg, Mr. George J. Geer. 
Sailed—Manitoba, 23 June, for London, 
.H. A. V. Post, Miss N. McL. Post, 
Miss Post. 
Sailed—La Touraine, 23 June, for Havre, 
jison Grant, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mr. 
lexander Lambert, Mrs. C. A. Morgan, 
icomtess de Sibour, Henri de Sibour, Mr. 
Mrs. A. Montant, Mr. Clyde Shropshire. 
sailed—Etruria, 23 June, for Liverpool, 
ev, and Mrs. John Hall, Mrs. Clarence A. 
vard, Miss Alice Seward, Mr. and Mrs. 
llard S. Brown. 


— oe — 
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SUMMER ADDRESSES 


Norge.—Changes of address, removals, etc., sent 
ogue for immediate publication under this 
ing will be transmitted by special arrangement 
e Social Register Association for correction in 

next quarterly issue of social statistics. 


Mrs. H. Parsons, Rye, N. Y.; Miss 
ford, Tompkinsville, S. I.; Mrs. Edward 
Green, Cazenovia, N. Y.; Miss S. St. 
. Lawrence, Blue Point, N. Y.; Miss Mc- 
cker, New Lisbon, Ohio; Mrs. N. L. 
Edgar, Queens, L. I.; Mrs. A. Van 


we) 





Rensselaer, Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, 
Me.; Mrs. F. J. Post, Ellenville, N. Y.; 
Miss M. C. Wallace, Milbrook, N. Y.; 
Mrs. A. B. Hilton, Long Branch, N. J.; 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Lenox, Mass.; Dr. 
C. Cleveland, Newport, R. I.; Mrs. Louis 
Sherry, Narragansett Pier, R. I.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Falconer, Lake Mohawk, N. Y. 


fKELLER-HAYES 


R. Arthur Keller, who is known to 
Vogue readers by his very clever 


drawings, was married on 20 June, 
at New York, to Miss Myra Agnes Hayes. 


HOLE AND TEE 


‘4 June handicap competition of the 
St. Andrew’s ( Yonkers ) Golf Club 
resulted in a win for Mr. W. Innis, 

but the scores were much inferior to those 

made on Decoration Day, when Mr. Henry 

Sanders won, chiefly on account of the in- 

tense heat. Scores: 


SCORE H’'p’c’P NET 
W. Innis. mee, 36 86 
G. E. Armstrong. 113 13 100 
D, Henderson. 1o9 6 103 
J B. Upham 104 Scratch 104 
W.E. Hodgman... 116 9 107 


Nore.—These links have as yet no record, 


The complement of members of this club 
—one hundred—has been practically ob- 
tained since the holding of the last monthly 
competition. The July handicap competition 
will probably be held on July 4th, when a 
much larger entry is anticipated. 


Washington Golf Club.—The course con- 
sists of nine holes, and is situated on Fort 
Meyer Heights, just across the river from 
Washington on the Virginia side. The land 
is leased but the club-house is owned by the 
Club. The links are what might be de- 
scribed as a ** sporting course,’’ as several of 
the hazards are very difficult. A small pond 
lies between the tee and the eighth hole, the 
border of the putting green being on the 
further edge. The club-house has accommo- 
dations for both women and men, the women 
having two large rooms for their own use, 
while the quarters for the men are fitted up 
with shower bath, lockers, and the usual 
equipments of a field club. The situation of 
the club-house on the edge of the bluff over- 
looking Washington and the Potomac River 
is most attractive. ‘The membership is 
limited to 100. The officers are, President, 
Henry May; Vice-President, George S. 
Fraser ; Treasurer, George Hellen ; Secretary, 
Edward F. Riggs; Captain of the Green, 
William Edmond Curtis; Governing Com- 
mittee, Henry May, George Hellen, William 
Edmond Curtis, Charles E. Barry, John A. 
Baker, George S. Fraser, Edward F. Riggs, 
John Van Ness Philip, S. R. Franklin, John 
Davis. 


ETIQUETTE OF GOLF 


- following customs belong to the 
established Etiquette of Golf and 
should be observed by all golfers : 

1. Lookers-on should follow behind the 
players and should not interrupt the game. 
No player, caddie or looker-on should move 
or talk during a stroke. 

2. No player should play from the tee un- 
til the party in front have played their second 
strokes and are out of range, nor play to the 
putting green till the party in front have 
holed out and moved away. 

. The player who leads from the.tee 
should be allowed to play before his opponent 
tees his ball. 

4. Players who have holed out should not 
try their puts over again when other players 
are following them. 

5. Players looking for a lost ball must al- 
low any other match coming up to pass 
them. 

6. A party playing three or more balls 
must allow a two-ball match to pass them. 

7. A player should not put at the hole 
when the disc is in it. 

8. Turf cut or displaced by a stroke in 
playing should be at once replaced. 


THE PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 
age at this early date—four months in 


advance—the artistic success of the 
Loan Exhibition of Portraits, to be 
held in the Academy of Design in No- 
vember, is assured. The idea is credited to 
Mr. James Speyer, for the benefit of St. 
John’s Guild and the Orthopedic Hospital. 

The patronesses are Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. C. P. 
Alexander, Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. 
Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. James H. Burden, 
Mrs. Frederick Sheldon, Mrs. Minnie Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. Spencer Trask, Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Sidney 
Webster, Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. Arthur 
Randolph, Mrs. Austin Corbin, Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Douglas, Mrs. William Jay, Mrs, 
Charles de Forest, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt, Mrs. Morris K. 
Jesup, Mrs. Charles Lanier, Mrs. George L. 
Rives, Mrs. William Lanman Bull, Mrs. 
Richard Mortimer, Mrs. Arthur Bird, Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest, Mrs. Thomas New- 
bold, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, Mrs. Henry 
G. Marquand, Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. J. Hampden 
Robb, Mrs. George Bowdoin, Mrs. William 
D. Sloane, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. 
W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Philip Scuyler, 
Mrs. J. G. K. Duer, Mrs. F. R. Jones, 
Miss Furniss) Mrs. W. W. Sherman and 
Mrs. William E. Iselin. 

The Executive Committee is composed of 
Mr. Henry Marquand (Chairman), Mr. 
Charles T. Barney, Mr. William F. King, 
Mr. H. Walter Webb, Mr. Osgood Welsh, 
Mr. James Speyer (Treasurer), and Mr. 
Robert Waller (Secretary ). 

The Ladies’ Executive Committee which is 
responsible for securing the assistance of the 
patronesses named, consists of Mrs, Robert 
B. Potter, Mrs. Henry Winthrop Gray, Mrs. 
John A. Lowery, Mrs, Charles de Rham, 


Mrs. J. Hobart Warren and Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg. - 
The Artists’ Committee consists of Mr. 


William M. Chase, Mr. Francis D. Millet, 
Mr. R. Swain Gifford, Mr. Francis Lathrop, 
Mr. Stanford White, Mr. B. C. Porter and 
Mr. Carroll Beckwith, with power to add to 
their number. 

The expenses of the exhibition will be re- 
duced to a minimum in the interest of the 
two charities, which will equally divide the 
proceeds. The exhibition will be confined 
entirely to portraits and miniatures lent by 
women, not only of New York City, but 
throughout the United States. 

The Ladies’ Executive Committee has re- 
ceived a large number of favorable replies to 
requests for the loan of pictures. In the in- 
terests of excellence rather than superabund- 
ance only a selection of the best of those of- 
fered will be exhibited. The artists’ committee 
will undertake the task both of making the 
selection and of ** hanging.’ Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Vanderbilt and Mrs. 
William D. Sloane are among those who have 
already promised to lend portraits. 

In view of this event it is interesting to 
note that an exhibition very similar in char- 
acter has just been held at the Grafton Gal- 
leries, in London, with the Princess of Wales 
as patroness, and a list of names of cultured 
women, including Mrs. Astor, as a commit- 
tee. It proved in every way a success, and that 
which has been found acceptable to the fastid- 
ious tastes of those who swell the population of 
London in the season should certainly succeed 
here. 

There will be a special opening night, 
when tickets will be confined to patronesses 
and their immediate friends, but during the 
remainder of the week—horse-show week— 
the admission will be general by ticket. 


FASHIONABLE LITERATURE 


POPULAR BOOKS OF TO-DAY 
The Double Overture... by......... E, F. Benson 
Life’s Little ironies .. ..by....... Thomas Hardy 
The Soul of the Bishop...by..,Stanley J. Weyman 
The Prisoner of Zenda,..by........ Anthony Hope 
Books RECEIVED —Outing, Vol. xxiii.: The 
Outing Co, Three Weeks in Politics, by John 


Kendricks Bangs: Harper & Brothers. Our Home 
Pets, by Oliver Thorne Miller: Harper & Brothers, 


iii 


Carlotta’s Intended and Other Stories, by Ruth 
Mcknery Stuart; Harper & Brothers. An Inter- 
loper, by Frances Mary Peard: Harper & Brothers, 
Five o’Clock Tea, by W. D, Howells: Harper & 
Brothers. Chaperoned, The ** Unknown" Li- 
brary: Whe Casseil Publishing Co. A Daughter of 
Music, by G. Colmore: D, Appleton & Co. The 
Husband of One Wife, by \ rs. Venn: Harper & 
Brothers. 


BITS ABOUT BOOKS 


Iterary and Social Silhouettes, by 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: In this col- 


lection of short essays, mostly devoted 
to analysis of American life and literature, 
Mr. Boyesen shows appreciative study of his 
themes. He is somewhat antiquated in the 
style of his remarks on American woman- 
hood, and, as usual with foreigners, he en- 
tirely misunderstands the character and 
motives of the American girl. He also 
institutes comparisons between American and 
German women and gives the preference to 
the German for solid qualities of mind and 
heart. Mr. Boyesen’s analysis of different 
sides of American realistic fiction does not 
rise above the level of average newspaper 
criticism. 

The Mouse-trap (farce), by W. D. How- 
ells: A neat little piece of intrigue in which 
a young lady who has an affected horror of a 
mouse that is running about her apartment 
plays upon the sympathies of a young gentle- 
man in whom she is interested and ends by 
winning his affections. Several minor char- 
are introduced into this neat little 
comedy of flirtation conducted under disad- 
vantages. 

The Shen’s Pigtail, by Mr. M——: The 
initial tale of a group of stories of Anglo- 
Chinese life, the subject being robbery. A 
Little Chinese Party is a pretty sketch of a 
native dancing-girl festivity. In the other 
stories capital character-sketches appear of 
eccentric persons connected with the Anglo- 
Chinese civil service. 

Three Weeks in Politics. By John 
Kendrick Bangs : If the Scholar (w hen de- 
feated) In Politics could be relied upon to 
always follow the example of Mr. Bangs and 
humorously recount the particulars of his mis- 
adventure, then would the reading public 
surely acquire the habit of cajoling popular 
poets and novelists into leading political ‘* for- 
lorn hopes *’ (running on straight Republican 
ticket for Mayor of New York, for example ) 
with the certainty of a resultant entertaining 
story. Not all defeated author-candidates, 
however, could hope to equal the excellence 
of the narrative under notice, for Mr. Bangs 
shows an uncommonly keen sense of the 
humor of the situation as well as an appreci- 
ation of its sordid aspects. Added to this he 
does not take himself very seriously as a can- 
didate, so that, when he pays off old scores 
he does it in the most delightfully cheerful 
and impersonal manner imaginable, one far 
removed from anything savoring of personal 
resentment. ‘Take it all in all, so diverting 
a little tale has not come to the reviewer's 
notice for many a day. 

On the 22d of the month Harper’s Maga- 
zine is published, and by the morning of the 
23d it is probable that over a hundred thou- 
sand people have read the latest installment 
of Trilby, the most delightful novel pub- 
lished within ten years. There is but one 
installment of this work to appear in the 
Magazine, and it will then be issued in book 
form for another hundred thousand people to 
read and re-read with increasing delight. 

Selections from the poems of Arthur Hugh 
Clough make up the latest volume in Mac- 
millan’s Golden Treasury Series. 


acters 


THE PLAY HOUSES 


American— Roof Garden, 

Broadway— Tabasco, 

Casino—The Passing Show, 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—The Mikado, 
Garden—1492. 

Imperial Music Hall—Living Pictures. 


MARRIED 


Churchill-Hatch.—On Wednesday, 20 Juns, at 
Montclair, N. J, by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
Cora D. Hatch to Arthur H. Churchill, 
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Filton, Hughes & Co., 














[ SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 

oy Carriage and Reception Costumes. 

nm & 

in Our Dressmaking Department will 

nn . furnish costumes on date promised. 

q ‘ 

=| The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 
LY 

Up] Correspondence invited. 
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